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scientific institutions, catering for clerical rather than for
manual workers, and providing the majority with a centre for
the rational use of leisure rather than for attendance at courses
of mildly vocational instruction.

In a generation whose imagination was haunted by
memories of the Jacobin revolution of 1792, the educational
mission of the church had been mainly among the young; the
parochial system was thought to provide adequate after-care,
and the merely temporary success of mechanics' institutes
with their secular interests served only to point the need for
making sure of the young while there was yet time. By the
'forties, however, Anglican educationists became alarmed
at the inadequacy of their expanding system of child-education
either to frustrate the Chartist agitation or to cope with the
growing problems of urban life and conduct. While evan-
gelicals under the patronage of Lord Shaftesbury tried to
teach the criminal classes to earn an honest livelihood, the
staff of King's College in 1849 gave the first course of evening
lectures in any English college to ' those who arc employed
during the whole day in offices of various kinds/ And F. D.
Maurice and those whom he inspired, sought their mission
neither among the ragged, who were left to the evangelicals,
nor among clerks, whose belated secondary education could
at London be left to King's College, but among the skilled
manual workers for whom the working men's college of 1852,
like the Christian Socialist co-operative workshops of 1850,
was primarily intended.

Again a quarter of a century, and when this movement had
spent most of its force, two others arose. In the 'seventies
all the universities gave official recognition to the extra-mural
courses undertaken by their members among working men
and ladies of leisure; for dons, like statesmen, realized after
1867 that there was nothing immoral in addressing themselves
to the intelligence of a popular audience. And since 1880
polytechnics have provided technical and cultural education,
at first as one aspect of Quintin Hogg's private Regent-street
club for young working men, and since 1890 throughout the